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BEATRICE WEBB 


BEATRICE WEBB 
Margaret Cole 


I have in my possession the copy of Fabian News, dated 
August 1892, which contains the laconic announcement, ‘ Sidney 
Webb was married on 23 ult. to Beatrice Potter.’ On April 3oth, 
1943, came the news that this partnership had been severed by 
death. It was almost unthinkable; Beatrice had so often said, 
to those who wanted to write a piece about her, ‘ But how can 
you write of one of us without the Other One ?’ that it is difficult 
to accept the fact that it has now to be done. Even more difficult, 
for Socialists, whether Fabians or not, who have served a long 
time in the movement, is it to realise that Beatrice Webb is really 
dead. Up to the very onset of her last short illness, her mind was 
so alive, and her interest in social and political developments— 
and particularly in the growth and opinions of the rising genera- 
tion—was so keen and so living that, save for the outward evidences 
of age, one could almost forget that she was not a contemporary. 
One could argue, contradict, inform, and enquire, as well of her 
as of any other experienced and informed supporter of the Labow 
Movement—recognising only that it would be hard to find many 
other supporters of the Labour Movement who were at the same 
time as steady, as cool-headed, as well-informed, as able, and as 
disinterested. There is not the faintest exaggeration in saying 
that we shall not look upon her like again. 

Beatrice Webb was not a foundation member of the Fabian 
Society, which had been in existence for some years before she 
was introduced to it. Most people, however, think of the Society 
as having been created by her and her husband ; and ideologically 
they are not wrong, even if the cold dates contradict them. For, 
in those very early days, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, with the 
brilliant assistance of Bernard Shaw, Sydney Olivier, Graham 
Wallas, and others, set the tone and established the principles 
of the Society ; and we who have been participants in its latest 
revival are as deeply conscious as anyone else of the debt which 
we owe to the standards which the Webbs and their colleagues 
established for Fabian work fifty years ago. 

When I speak, now, to Fabian groups or to other groups who 
want to know about the policy and methods of Fabianism, I 
generally make three claims on behalf of the Society. 

The first, that we try, as far as is humanly possible, to ensure 
that the information that we provide is accurate; that we adopt 
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the old Cambridge motto, ‘verify your references’, and before 
putting any report or pamphlet before the public get it checked 
and counter-checked by experts who may reasonably be supposed 
to be able to detect any inaccuracy. 

The second, that we do not lie; that is to say, that, having 
our own strongly-held political opinions, we do not set to work 
either to twist the facts in order to bolster them up, or to ignore 
those which are inconvenient, but take due account of everything 
bearing upon our subject: that we distinguish, in effect, between 
legitimate propaganda for a political objective, and propaganda 
of the type exemplified by Mein Kampf, that is, playing on people’s 
ignorance in order to secure one’s end. 

The third, that we endeavour not to be silly, not to produce 
schemes, whether Utopian or otherwise, which sound all right 
on paper, but are entirely impracticable of putting into effect 
under immediate or probable circumstances; and to relate any 
proposed project to the existent means of carrying it out. 

These principles, which, however modest they may sound, 
are not by any means easy to carry out consistently, are the 
principles on which the Webbs have always worked, and which 
they taught to their colleagues in the early days of the Fabian 
Society. They have always taken pains to find out the facts ; 
their great books are an immense mass of facts, and facts, more- 
over, supported by full references, so that those who question 
the narrative or deny the conclusions have every opportunity 
of judging for themselves. But they have not been mere collectors 
of facts, British Museum grubs; their research has always been 
related to a purpose, the purpose of social enlightenment and 
improvement. They investigated Trade Unions, not in a spirit 
of historical antiquarianisms, but because they saw in them one 
of the most important and formative forces of the modern world ; 
they wrote about Soviet Communism not only because they were 
interested in it, but because they thought everyone ought to know 
about the Russians’ attempt to build a new civilisation. They 
had a political purpose which directed the subject of their research 
without marring its quality or its honesty. 

But perhaps their most outstanding quality has been their 
organising ability (which all too seldom accompanies a gift for 
research). They never left an idea, or a project, to remain as 
an idea or a project; they set at once to put practical flesh on 
its bones. They knew the people who ought to be converted or 
interested as a start, and the best means of approaching them. 
When the first steps had been taken, they knew what the second 
and third steps ought to be; what agents of publicity should be 
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approached and how; what organisations ought to be written 
to or canvassed, and by whom ; who should contribute to the funds 
and how they could be forced to. Most important of all, they 
had a very clear idea of what assistance could be obtained for 
every kind of ancillary job, from writing articles to sticking stamps, 
and they had an unrivalled flair for finding and using assistants 
of every type and quality. The world has now largely forgotten 
‘the Webbs’ young men’ (some of them now well known in spheres 
very far from Fabian Socialism), but they were an important factor 
in the social and political life of thirty years ago. For years, 
in fact, the famous house at 41 Grosvenor Road was not so much 
a private house as an efficient manufactory of informed political 
opinion where secretaries and assistants, paid and unpaid, jostled 
one another with speeches, notes, and memoranda, and learned 
in practice, as few have since learned, the nature of the material 
with which they had to deal and the way to handle it. Brains 
of the calibre of Bernard Shaw’s owed much to the practical training 
given in the Webb factory. 

This work was done by two people who loved doing it, who 
worked in a perfect partnership, and who were fundamentally 
and basically happy. Without the combination of these three 
factors it could not have been done at all. They enjoyed their 
socialist activities—what Shaw called their ‘ incorrigible spooning 
over their industrial and political science ’—more than anything 
in the world; they spent their honeymoon studying Trade Union 
branches in Dublin! The closeness of their partnership is, of 
course, a world commonplace, ‘ two second-rate minds,’ Beatrice 
said; ‘but curiously complementary’; and while most of us 
would consider the description rather over-modest, all will probably 
agree that ‘the Webbs’ was a much more potent force than the 
mere sum of Sidney and Beatrice. 

Looking back, however, I rather think that the most remark- 
able characteristic of the great partnership was its serene happiness, 
which was shown not merely in the utter absence of rancour or 
recrimination in political relationships (this does not by any means 
imply an absence of criticism ; Beatrice could be very formidable 
at times, but she had neither time nor inclination to bear malice). 
This happiness and its cause is made most clear in Beatrice’s 
published autobiography. Sidney, one feels, would probably have 
been happy in any event; he has that sort of disposition. — But 
My Apprenticeship presents the picture of a delicate, sensitive, 
nervous and rather morbid girl who, in spite of her natural gifts, 
ran quite a risk of turning into a neurotic and unhappy woman, 
had she not encountered in time both the perfect partner and 
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the perfect lifework. Upon that, almost at a stroke, she became 
one of the happiest women in the world; and the happiness, I 
am glad to feel, was prolonged right to the end of her life. Ten 
years before her death, she had found, in the U S S R after planning 
began, the Socialist society for which she and her husband had 
lived and ‘worked. They were thrilled, as others were thrilled, 
by the sight of the new Society coming into being; during ten 
years their admiration and affection for it never failed, and in 
the last months of her life Beatrice saw it triumphant at Stalingrad. 

As far as the Fabian Society is concerned, Beatrice, after 
having been a member of it for nearly fifty years, welcomed the 
1939 amalgamation which has resulted in such a great renewal 
of activity. Her acceptance of the Presidency did a great deal 
to obviate any difficulties which might have arisen during the 
transition ; and though she was naturally unable to play much 
public part, her office was by no means purely symbolic, for she 
took continual interest in the doings of the Society. We were 
not the USSR; but within the limits of British conditions we 
were doing, she believed, all that could be done. For this, as well 
as for the tradition which she and her husband forged and upheld, 
every Fabian today owes his infinite gratitude. 


NEW DEAL FOR EUROPE? 
Wenzel Jaksch 


Representative of the Sudeten German Social Democrats 


Looking at the whole field of human conflict today, one feels 
the danger of sloganising the issues. This is undoubtedly a titanic 
struggle between ‘ good’ and ‘evil’. We are fairly sure from the 
negative point of view that we shall see the ‘ evil forces’ of fascism 
crushed one day. But who can deny our deep anxiety about the sur- 
vival of those values which we are setting against tyranny? The 
question thus arising seems to have a direct bearing on the future 
of the active humanitarian belief which we summarise under the 
wide and varied notion of democratic socialism. Are we not 
increasingly aware of the disproportion between the means at our 
disposal and the great ends at which we aim? The truth is 
that philanthropic methods in politics are in some respects 
out of date. On the other hand, the methods of totalitarian slavery 
are devilishly developed. Human progress went the pedestrian 
way in past decades. Fascist oppression and destruction went 
on the wings of modern technique. High-class conspiracy, planning 
ahead, youthfulness, drive, speed—were the navigators, the motors 
and the bombs which smashed humanitarian Europe -into pieces. 
The greatest difference between ‘ good’ and ‘ evil’ was expressed 
during fateful years in the pace of movement—mobility versus im- 
mobility, efficiency versus inefficiency. Measured in human qualities 
the democratic forces were certainly nowhere inferior. There is 
an unwritten chapter of recent history telling how often the ‘ right 
man’ and ‘right ideas’ were defeated in party or governmental 
deliberations (or even in free elections) before total war and fascist 
domination found an open road. 

Little comfort can be drawn from the post-dated knowledge 
that our principles were the ‘right’ ones. We failed lamentably 
in the application of these principles. But for the English Channel, 
European democracy would have been simply out-manceuvred 
and out-ruled for generations. Everybody who had any responsi- 
bility in European or World affairs till the eventful spring of 1940, 
should therefore humbly admit his share in a common guilt. Many 
brave soldiers have now to die because democracy was talking 
instead of acting at the time when the ‘ evil forces’ could have 
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MORALISING IS NOT ENOUGH 


The first task amongst progressive-minded people of all sorts 
seems to be to turn a feeling of failure into a new faith. Moralising 
is not enough. Cruel facts of the modern world will remain in 
the field even after Hitler’s and Mussolini’s fall. The accumulation 
of power in a few hands is inherent in the Technical Society we 
are living in, whatever the ideological roof of our community- 
house may be. The days of Levée en Masse are gone. The 
mechanised forces of oppression, once in power, can never be 
removed from within. The temptation for armed minorities to 
seize power will remain. Pretexts for new coup d’états, especially 
under unsettled social conditions, will be cheap. 

We should not let ourselves be deceived by the example of 
the relatively stable British Island society with its unique liberal 
foundations. Living here for a couple of years one has to resist 
strongly the temptation to become conservative-minded. The 
picture of a parliament elected eight years ago, of a party system 
virtually unchanged since pre-war days, may easily let us forget 
the disintegration of all the continental societies. Drastic changes 
are sweeping all over the world for which the word ‘ revolution’ 
sounds like blasphemy. The stage is being set for a totally different 
play, a play in which the hopes and the fears of mankind will rise 
to crescendo heights. 


MULTI-DIMENSIONAL POLITICS 


It took precious time before we discovered the multi- 
dimensional laws of modern warfare. This experience should be 
applied to the political scene. Further defeats of the humanitarian 
forces are certain, unless we can acquaint ourselves with the multi- 
dimensional nature of modern politics. Let me offer a simple 
illustration of this thesis : 

Political parties in a system of representative democracy are 
more or less recruiting centres of political infantry. Infantry is 
still the decisive arm on every battlefield. But infantry can only 
win battles as a part of a higher organised war machine; the 
“second arm’ of motorised armour, the ‘third arm’ of the Navy, 
the ‘ fourth arm ’ of the Air Force are not less important for victory. 
It would be too long a story to investigate in detail how far the 
political infantry of each democratic country is attached to the 
heavy armour of economic machinery, to trading, banking and 
shipping as the carriers of power, and—last but not least—to the 
big inter-allied agencies of ever-growing influence. Confidence in 
the goodwill of the common man in all countries we have in 
abundance. It is the problem of political and economic machinery 
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which moves in the spectrum of our thoughts. Take France as 
an example. Who has the slightest fear about the intentions of 
a liberated French people? And who doesn’t worry about the 
plans of French militarists ? The political dilemma of our time is 
machinery versus voting power. It will be greater still in countries 
with less democratic tradition than France, but smaller in England 
or U.S.A., where democratic leadership meant survival. 


POLITICAL STOCK-TAKING 


Reverting to the task of those forces which are working for 
a synthesis of freedom and planning, we need an honest stock- 
taking of our ability to write a new chapter of humanitarian 
activity. We have to revise our instruments, our methods of 
organisation and action, before we can arrive at a new socialist 
strategy. The following facts may deserve consideration : 

Democratic Labour is traditionally trained to act as political 
infantry. Mass-organisation and mass-education are our favoured 
fields. Marching or manceuvring on the open plains of election 
campaigns we called ‘ fighting’ as long as the technicians of power 
tolerated the rules of the voting game. The history of our defeats 
on the continent shows the superiority of totalitarian armour over 
a bravely marching and dying political intantry. On the eve of 
the desperate uprising of the Austrian workers. Otto Bauer called 
on his friends in Czechoslovakia to manage somehow the delivery 
of a dozen tanks. We smuggled as many small arms to Austria 
as we could, but we could not deliver the tanks. The strongholds 
of last resistance in red Vienna were smashed with guns. Of course 
the classical case is Spain, where unequalled human bravery was 
subdued by weight of metal. Franco had the airplanes and tanks 
at his disposal which a confused European democracy denied to 
the rightful Republican government. 

The command of the economic resources in a country provides 
in itself a ‘ second arm’ on the political battleground. It is painful 
to admit how insufficiently democratic Labour is represented in 
the key positions of economic power. The figures of Trade Union 
membership or of the financial turnover of the Consumers’ Co- 
operatives are somewhat misleading. These mass organisations 
may be considered as excellent instruments of Opposition or 
bargaining inside a capitalist system but their influence in con- 
ducting economic affairs is more decorative than real. Undeniably, 
the general position of Labour has improved in the war economy 
of Britain, Australia and New Zealand. The wider goal of partial 
nationalisation in a mixed economy seems to be well in line with 
a strong public demand. But such a task of economic transition 
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means-a real! shifting of power from private hands to a mechanism 
of public management and control. Thus, questions of far-reaching 
constitutional changes have to be settled before the slogan of 
economic democracy becomes reality. Democracy cannot govern 
economy unless it is equipped with the heavy armour of an 
adequate machinery to exercise effective power in economic 
affairs. 

The next item: banking, trading, shipping—what one may call 
the third arm of modern politics—is still predominantly a subject 
of capitalist monopoly, at least in five-sixths of the globe. It 
would. require a socialist administration of a great naval and 
financial power for a long period to turn the tide. The political 
importance of shipping, for instance, will surely be brought home 
in the years after the war. Furthermore, the outcome of the 
rivalry of the leading currencies symbolised in the words ‘ Bancor ’ 
and ‘ Unitas’ will influence the international standard of living 
far more than many election campaigns of the future. Of the 
weight and might of banking interests the history of past Labour 
governments has something to tell. . The tale will not be con- 
cluded at the end of this war. Without a long-term influence in 
these vital matters of world economy, democratic Labour will 
remain a land army without naval support. 

Lastly, the ‘ fourth arm’ of modern politics, the ways and means 
of international cooperation, organisation and control is about to 
be forged. Plans pointing towards a World Association, towards 
Councils of Europe and Asia, are being ventilated. The need for 
closer Federations or Confederations is the talk of today. But 
where is a resolute socialist initiative ? We have to find an answer 
to the crucial question about what forms of super-national organisa- 
tion, international or regional, a far-sighted socialist policy should 
adopt. Recognition of the amount and range of interdependence 
in the present world is inescapable. Much depends therefore on 
the clarity of our minds. Equally much will depend on the 
qualities of the people who will be in charge of international settle- 
ments. How far we ase equipped with socialist clarity and socialist 
quality in the field of world affairs ? 


PROGNOSIS 


Here and elsewhere we must face the discrepancy between 
historical necessities and socialist opportunities, equipment and 
qualities. In the decisive years to come democratic Labour will 
be over-occupied with the struggle for power—if not for survival— 
in each country. Especially in ex-Axis countries, as well as in 
many liberated lands, the institutions and organisations of free 
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Labour need to be rebuilt from the ground up. At the same time, 
material needs will be more urgent than ever before. In addition, 
a fierce ideological struggle has to be fought in many parts of 
Europe against the residue of fascism and against semi-fascism 
in various disguises. 

Nevertheless, within the limits of national affairs we have 
solid reasons to hope that socialist forces will be able to master 
the immediate problems of a new situation. We can count upon 
the whole-hearted support of silent millions who have learned the 
lessons of fascism. Lightning methods will not be strange to 
them as soon as they have a chance to act. Restoration of local 
government, of free Trade Unions and the main branches of Labour 
movement from top to bottom may happen quicker than is gener- 
ally expected. Every occupational authority is bound in its own 
interests to keep transport running, mines working, public serviges 
functioning. In all these activities organised Labour will come 
into play. Quite differently from North Africa—where the native 
population had very little democratic tradition, if any—on con 
tinental soil the mar of the ancient régime will have less reasons 
for arrogance. 

This is the encouraging side of the medal; nothing short of 
gestapo practices can prevent continental Labour from stepping 
powerfully on to the stage as soon as the Axis tyranny is destroyed. 
On the other hand, the international prospect of democratic Labour 
movements is far from gratifying. The Tsars of American agencies, 
or a word from Stalin, may outweigh the will of millions of organised 
workers. At best, Continental Europe will be governed for a 
couple of years as a joint Protectorate of the victorious great 
Powers. Post war history is likely to be made on the level of 
world policy; the process of mutual adaptation of three or four 
great Powers will decide the next phase of the fate of Europe. 

This is the price to be paid for failures of the past, for clinging 
still to obsolete pre-fascist conceptions and, not least, for 
lacking the instrument of a forceful, active, creative Labour 
internationalism. It is difficult to express grim facts conveniently. 
If the tragic experience of great defeats and still greater ordeals 
of our socialist generation are not to be wasted, one feels compelled 
to say frankly this: Democratic Labour has no future if it sticks 
to its previous nation-states-limits, at the same time worshipping 
a ‘naive cosmopolitarianism’ translated into occasional resolu- 
tions of international bodies or routine congresses. Without a 
common strategy, without a joint general staff and without a 
common vision of pan-European and international solutions, 
Labour forces may just fill the gap between present fascism and 
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the future commanders of new power machines already being 
prepared. 


POLITICAL ACTION STATIONS 


Consequently, the following questions ought to be faced if 
European socialists are not to remain indefinitely in a passive 
role : 


1 Are we ready to prepare the ground for a 
European Federation of Labour ?. 

It remains to be seen 
whether British Labour is willing to accept inter-European com- 
mitments of such a kind. Without a strong lead, there is no 
hope for success. Soviet Russia’s attitude towards a revival of 
democratic Labour on the continent seems to be an unchanged 
negative. The antagonism between different social structures and 
philosophies can hardly be solved by ‘direct negotiations’ as 
some quarters of left wing socialism hopefully assume. The best 
reprochement between the two leading socialist conceptions 
would be the creation of a workers’ and peasants’ society, the median 
of Eastern collectivism and Western individualism. At any rate, 
European socialism must achieve a higher form of organisation 
if it wants to meet Russian planners or American New Dealers 
on equal terms. 


2 Can we expand Labour-unity in Europe beyond 
the ranks of industrial workers ? 

This is not a question of 
propaganda. Every implication of Social Security and planned 
economy points to the inclusion of non-manual Labour and of 
non-capitalist peasantry as well. It ought to be borne in mind that, 
after a period of want and readjustment, European peasantry will 
call again for protection against the competition of overseas 
mechanised farming. The extension of Social Security to agri- 
cultural populations will involve an intensification f inter-European 
trade and, in addition, a well organised relationship to agricultural 
producers abroad. Moreover, in levelling up the standard of 
living, East and West, North and South, the ardent participation 
of technicians, scientists, educationalists, managers and adminis- 
trators is necessary. Can we shape a socialist policy based on 
alliances of progressive elements of society, nationally as well as 
internationally, instead of falling back on static coalitions ? 
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3 What geographical delimination of _ social, 
economic and cultural affairs have we in mind for the 
modern world ? 


Is zoth century society a body to be 
clothed with nation-states’ flags ? Is the principle of Regionalism— 
federal or confederal—a medicine against the strangulation of 
present day life by national isolationism, tariff walls, etc.? The 
answer is being partly provided by the simultaneous growth of 
wider loyalties. A re-grouping of mankind is going on around old 
and new centres of attraction. There is already a pro-Russian party 
in almost every land, more coloured by sincere affection for the 
achievements of Soviet Russia than by acceptance of communist 
principles. Besides this we shall find in many liberated countries 
a pro-American party, not to forget pro-British parties. Pro- 
Roman parties of reactionary catholicism will have preserved 
their existence throughout Europe and perhaps America. Pan- 
fascism will be defeated, but must be uprooted by the creation 
of new and positive loyalties. Democratic Labour, Christian Trade 
Unionism and many other progressive creeds are facing the same 
problem of seeking a new moral foundation for man’s life. We 
need a fresh philosophy to crystallise humanitarian ideals. But 
unity in spirit and purpose cannot be translated easily into 
geographical terms. The powerless may dream over a bright and 
sunny future for mankind. The more responsibility we hold or are 
willing to accept the deeper we shall be involved in the real con- 
flicts of competing societies, ideologies, religions, traditions— 
expressed in the geographical sub-divisions of the globe. 

In a way, the situation is similar to that after the great move- 
ments of religious reformation. Conformity cannot be achieved 
by sheer force. No political or moral belief of today has a chance 
of becoming a world religion. Soviet collectivism, American 
pioneer capitalism and pioneer progressivism are firmly established. 
The rising urban societies of China, India, the Middle East have 
to transform their own traditions into fresh fulfilment. Therefore, 
Europe will remain the favoured battleground of old and new 
conceptions of life—the laboratory of the zoth century society. 
So it seems to be our dual function to call for preparedness and to 
warn against short-term conclusions. Our imagination is not 
sufficient to reflect the real outlines of post-fascist Europe. The 
degree of revolutionisation of economic foundations, social struc- 
ture, and mental attitude of the masses under totalitarian rule, 
is beyond logical estimate. However, we shall be well advised 
to calculate in advance a set of fundamental reactions. 
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THE EUROPEAN SCENE TO-MORROW 

The resolve of the liberated peoples not to go back to a talking 
democracy, accompanied by wilfully preserved misery, will be 
expressed plainly enough. Equally firm will be the deter- 
mination of politically conscious and morally grown-up millions 
to fight new tyrannies tooth and nail. The framework of the 
coming type of society can be sketched round the basic motives 
of security and freedom. Imported solutions from the non- 
totalitarian part of the world may not altogether fit the size of 
the post-totalitarian problems. First-aid and relief work, essential 
as they are, can create goodwill, but will only touch the surface. 
Politically, a period of blunders, shortcomings, social as well as 
constitutional conflicts, has in all likelihood to be passed through. 
Many dreams of restoring pre-Hitler systems, or even older ones, are 
likely to be buried. Ex-continental interventions can be taken 
for granted, but will not alter substantially the general Yrend of 
events. The economic and social structure of Europe is funda- 
mentally altered. The psychological climate has changed. New 
conditions are imposed on the life of every individual, group or 
community. A new political and social super-structure will 
inevitably grow out of changed conditions. As long as we socialists 
fail to acquaint ourselves with the political technique of a new age, 
our work in the early years of transition will be rather a performance 
of routine functions than acts of decision. The gulf between our 
abilities and the historical necessities of to-morrow is wide. Semi- 
fascism will try to fill the gap. The turning point will come as 
soon as sufficient progressive forces are accumulated and equipped 
with skill to operate a common policy on all levels of action, from 
the floor to the ceiling of current human affairs. 

A generation of European New Dealers must grow out of 
the narrow limits of nation-states-isolationism to bring salvation 
to the Old World. The fortunes of the European society of to- 
morrow—whether we call it Socialism, Cooperativism or Planned 
Freedom—will depetd on the amount of human qualities we can 
first invest. The indispensable human requirements for a New 
Deal for Europe are these: 

The ability to handle power with a deep devotion to the 
freedom-loving individual citizen ; 

The skill to build a machinery of continent-wide action for 
human needs and humanitarian ends ; 

The technique of mastering destructive forces without endanger- 
ing personal liberties ; 

The art of attracting the most able brains and of carrying 
the voluntary support of the masses. 
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THE 
POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF LORD KEYNES 


Midex 

In recent months the public here and in the other Allied 
countries has been introduced to the problem of maintaining 
harmonious relationships between national currencies in the 
post-war world. It is a problem which by its very nature brings 
us hard up against the root difficulty which is persistently glossed 
over by all international planners whether their particular visions 
relate to the economic or the political ordering of the future: 
on the premise assumed by the peoples of the allied nations that 
they are fighting for the victory of democratic governance over 
dictatorship, how can the minimum necessities of international 
regulation in any field be squared with the retention of effective 
internal political control by popularly elected assemblies? To 
put the poser in another form, can Governments controlled by 
popularly elected assemblies be relied upon to carry through 
measures having unpleasant proximate reactions at home, on the 
strength of the judgment of some remote international body that 
such measures are salutary in the long run or necessary in the cause 
of international co-operation? How can any realist, having a 
knowledge of the workings of democratic institutions and the forces 
which animate them possibly say ‘ yes’ to such a question? “ If 
you ask what we are fighting the war for,” said an American delegate 
to the Pacific Relations Conference, “I say it 1s in order to keep our 
country just like that, that no one will be able to commit the American 
people to anything!” The radical nature of this problem strikes the 
dispassionate layman with peculiar force when he considers the 
implications of the two currency equilibrium plans now in training 
for the grand post-war reconstruction mélée—the ‘ Keynes Plan’, 
seconded by John Bull, and the ‘ White Plan’, seconded by Uncle 
Sam. (Neither of the Seconds proposes to lay any bets until 
he sees how the international public is likely to shape the odds.) 

Let us try first of all to reduce to the simplest terms 
(this is not an article by or for economists) what it is that 
these currency plans seek to do and why. Every country 
has a currency unit; that unit represents at any given 
time a certain purchasing power in terms of goods and services 
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within the country; and for the purposes of international commerce 
these currencies must be exchangeable against one another. The 
internal value of currencies is partly governed by, and alters as a 
result of, purely domestic circumstances such as the level of wages. 
It is obviously important, if there is to be entrepreneur international 
commerce, to provide some machinery which will (a) keep the 
internal values of the respective national currencies in step, or 
(b) vary the exchange values so as to adjust the differences 
in internal values which arise as a result of domestic action, 
or (c) keep the balance by a combination of method (a) and 
method (0d). 


GOLD-STANDARD ETHICS 


In theory, the gold standard was to keep the balance by 
method (a). When a currency got out of step, the country either 
gained or lost gold and this was supposed to react on the internal 
credit machinery in such a way as to bring internal prices up to, 
or reduce them to, the correct level in relation to internal prices 
in other countries. The primary reason why it broke down was 
not that wicked speculators gambled in currencies, and that feckless 
bankers borrowed short and lent long—but simply that the individual 
countries were not prepared (for irresistible political reasons) to 
allow the necessary adjustments in their national economies to 
depress wages and prices when clearly required to do so by the 
rules of the gold standard system. The moves indicated by the 
throw of the gold dice were not followed in fact or in spirit. Adjust- 
ments which might have been effected fairly easily if all the mer- 
cantile countries had been prepared to work as an international 
trading team were delayed or prevented—and entrepreneurs of all 
kinds, including speculators, merely obeyed the impulses proper 
to their kind. 

In practice the gold standard, like Christianity; has 
never been tried, and for much the same reason, it demands 
a higher standard of disinterestedness (or ‘enlightened  self- 
interest’ if you like the complementary form better) than 
mankind has ever succeeded in applying +o its practical 
affairs. But no one has been able to sug zest any other 
radically different system for maintaining exchanges in harmonious 
relation which would work, even in theory, without some inter- 
national regulating body. It is well to mention here that the 
suggestion of an international currency burkes the whole question— 
it could only function as the monetary unit of a world legislative 
authority having power of control over the internal economies of 
the constituent countries. 
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Now the common object of the Keynes and White plans is 
to provide an apparatus for regulating the relative exchange values 
of currencies which does not involve the regimentation of inter- 
national trade by Governments. The common line of approach 
is to combine the (a) and (6) methods mentioned above—to keep 
the exchange values in harmony partly by the application of internal 
corrective measures and partly by making provision for the de- 
liberate alteration of exchange rates to conform with persistent 
evidences of over- or under- valuation of particular currencies. 
The method or combination of methods would be laid down or 
advised by an international Governing Board. Both plans 
make provision for keeping the exchanges in set relationships for 
short-term periods, i.e. until the circumstances compel an adjust- 
ment. Keynes does this by putting all the surpluses and deficiencies 
into an international clearing account where the former obviously 
finance the latter. White provides a sort of giant stabilisation 
fund, to be contributed by the member countries, to operate in 
the exchanges and hold currency surpluses or make good deficiencies. 
Both come to the almost inescapable conclusion that for this age 
gold is the most convenient—because the only universally accepted 
—medium for registering the relationship between the various 
national currencies. The Keynes measuring unit is the ‘ Bancor’, 
the White unit is the ‘ Unitas’. 

While the buffer arrangements are absorbing exchange sur- 
pluses and deficiencies under the direction of the International 
Governing Board (on which the member countries are repre- 
sented) everyone is to be conscientiously studying the trends and 
statistics in order to decide whether any persistent strength or 
weakness of some particular currency is due to a basic maladjustment 
and, if so, how far it is to be put right by altering the exchange 
value of the currency concerned and how far by corrective internal 
measures. No one will presumably suggest that there is to be a 
corner in the basic statistics, reserved for the confidential (official) 
use of the thirty or forty groups of officials representing the vitally 
interested Governments and their corresponding official banking 
agencies. Long before action can be taken to rectify an overvalued 
exchange, long before the Board brings itself to its task of making 
recommendations to that end, it will be apparent to the wide 
world that the franc is too cheap or the pound too dear. 

The indications, and the likely action to follow, will obviously 
be of critical importance to politicians and the particular com- 
mercial groups they represent. The common people of the country 
or countries whose currency is out of gear will be most vitally 
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concerned in the means to be adopted to bring it back into line. 
The various interests within the country will be opposed in the 
sharpest economic conflict when, for example, an overvalued 
currency is to be adjusted and the action to be taken involves a 
reduction in the exchange rate and/or deflationary action 
designed to bring down the internal level of prices and wages. 
And the action to be taken will have striking, and differing, reactions 
on the trade of other countries according to the nature of their 
trade relations with the affected country. The naughty speculators 
and everyone responsible for disposing of extra-national credits 
and debits will not be asleep. It is going to be an exciting business, 
this rectification of currencies which are out of line, not to mention 
the initial fixing. The international, national and commercial 
discussions about any particular case are more likely to be bandied 
about in the language and spirit of the hustings and the markets 
than in the philosophic calm of some quiet rooms in college. They 
will often be conducted against the background of some actual or 
impending election campaign. 


THE BOARD—WHO AND HOW? 


Naturally the composition of the governing Board is 
of crucial importance. It is going to wield such tremendous 
power. At,its behest vast financial operations will be carried 
out in the national currencies; it will be entrusted with 
great responsibilities of patronage in the granting or with- 
holding of credits; it will enquire into and make recommenda- 
tions concerning the internal economic (and therefore political) 
affairs of member countries and its decisions about the relative 
exchange values of currencies will exercise far-reaching power 
over the distribution of economic wealth between the nations. 
We have a foretaste—perhaps a more correct simile would be, 
a sniff of cooking from the pantry—of what is to come in the affairs 
of international currency management in the early discussions 
about this constitutional problem. The Keynes attitude—reason- 
ably enough—is that the distribution of power should be related 
to the pre-war volume of international trade. This puts the 
U K well in the lead. The White idea—again reasonably enough— 
is that the basic determinant should be the amount of gold or its 
equivalent contributed to the Stabilisation Fund. Though the 
latter would give the US an absolute veto in the management of 
the Fund, though it would give the whole of the British Empire 
an interest computed, according to one suggestion, of no more than 
174%, it is already being severely criticised in the U.S. When 
this sort of constitutional problem arises in international affairs the 
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inevitable result—when the clamour of free assemblies and um 
censored journalism have done their worst—is that the inter- 
national body is left with the panoply of power while its sphere 
of action in critical matters is reserved for, and made subject, to 
the endorsement of the National authorities concerned. This, of 
course, would vitiate the whole conception. 


DEFINITION AND CONTROL OF CAPITAL 


A more technical, equally fundamental (and possibly fatal) 
difficulty in operating these schemes, or any others of the same 
generic nature, is that of keeping movements of capital within 
bounds while spill leaving the main course of international com- 
mercial transactions unfettered. This latter requirement is the 
first article of faith, the subject and object, the genesis and the 
apotheosis of these currency schemes. On this issue of the control 
ef gapital movements, both the Keynes and the White plans are 
remarkable for their ‘fade out’ methods of explanation. The 
former, for example, refers to flights of funds for political reasons, 
to evade taxation, or in anticipation of the owner turning refugee. 
No mention at all is made of movement of balances away from, 
or refusal to transfer credits into, or speculative dealings in, a 
currency that is showing signs of being over-valued. It begs 
the question ‘ how’, by suggesting that it would be a great advan- 
tage if members of the Clearing Union were to impose exchange 
control on the lines of the present British system without, 
apparently, maintenance of the Postal Censorship—thought by 
most people to be an inescapable concomitant of the present control 
system. And while it implies the necessity of control by countries 
‘ which cannot afford to dispense with it ’, it concludes that universal 
control of capital movements cannot be considered as essential 
to the operation of the Clearing Union. It does, however, admit 
the vital point—that control designed to regulate capital move- 
ments ‘ probably requires the machinery of exchange control for 
all transactions’.* To get an idea of what the Treasury and the 
Bank of England think it necessary to ensure effective exchange 
control, the student cannot do better than read from cover to 
cover the Exchange Regulations at present in force. They spell 
death to international entrepreneur commerce. 

It must be said plainly that the White plan loses all touch 
with reality on this question. It postulates that each member 
country must undertake to abandon as soon as possible all restric- 
tions and controls over foreign exchange transactions other than 


* Ir is difficult to reconcile this quotation with Lord Keynes’ speech in the Lords. 
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those involwing capital transactions. This, of course, is in direct 
conflict with the above-quoted admission in the Keynes plan. 
It is, indeed, difficult to understand how the possibility of con- 
trolling capital movements (or even defining them) without con- 
trolling all exchange transactions could be seriously considered 
in view of ail the varying methods (ranging from plain exchange 
speculation to the apparently respectable but basically similar 
transactions of adjusting commercial balances) of moving funds 
away from suspect currencies towards more desirable ones. And, 
of course, the premium on successful practical prognostication of 
the Governing Board’s decisions would put the best brains of the 
world on to the job, whichever of these plans, or any synthesis of 
them, were carried into effect.* 


THE FACTS OF POLITICAL LIFE 


There are, then, two great stumbling blocks to the implementa- 
tion of these schemes. First, the political difficulty of ensuring 
the acceptance of advice offered by the international body to 
countries whose currencies are out of line, involving on occasion 
the institution at the behest of this external body of painful measures 
of internal adjustment and always a redistribution of wealth and 
earning power. It is quite remarkable how this critical testing 
point of both plans has been virtually ignored. Secondly, the 
difficulty of controlling capital movements without controlling 
all exchange transactions, and effectual inhibition of any semblance 
of free international commerce. This latter problem certainly does 
not pass unrecognised in the Keynes plan. Neither is it denied. 
The solution offered, broadly, is that those who don’t like the 
recommendations need not play. It points out, too, that whether 
the Clearing Union exists or not, if a country lacks the productive 
capacity to maintain its standard of life, then a reduction in this 
standard is not avoidable. But that is not the way the matter 
will present itself to the people of a country asked to reduce the 
value of its currency and to accept the consequential rise in internal 
prices. Nor will these broad conceptions of international 
equilibrium appeal with much force to the affected business 
interests of a creditor country asked to reduce its tariffs. The 
result of the attempt to work such a system would provide a perfect 
analogy to the failure of the League of Nations. Jt would seek 
fruttlessly, to regulate international relations in the economic sphere 


* It is impossible here to discuss the question of control of capital movements in 
relation to the “full employment’ policy. In the writer’s view such a policy also 
involves inter-state trading. 
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without the power of ensuring the compliance of national policies to 
meet the requirements of a broad mundial policy. 

It is important, however, to recognise that the Keynes plan 
is not advanced as a separate scheme in vacuo. The preface 
makes it quite clear that this is only the currency scheme, designed 
to be linked up in a broader design with others covering commercial 
policy, the production and distribution of primary commodities, 
and international investment. It is a glorious vision, but it is 
one that can never be realised until the peoples of the world have 
been prepared by experience to accept the political implication 
of a mundial organisation—the surrender of national sovereignty. 
That time is far distant. For our age, the politician who would 
make real progress in the ordering of affairs between the nations in 
the post-war world must accept the regrettable but inescapable fact 
that the political tune is called by the Middle West farmer, the 
French peasant the Dutch bourgeois, the British shopkeeper—and 
the even more unpredictable Assemblies they elect. In terms 
of international trade this means, unfortunately, working out a 
structure based on the national economic cell—with all the trade 
and financial links controlled, as in this time of war, consciously 
to,conform with the requirements of domestic policy. Inter-state 
trading must take the place of international entrepreneur trading 
if the people wish to be spared the great fluctuations inseparable 
from a system which necessarily makes the national economics 
subservient to international trade, credit and political movements. 
The facts of political life preclude a union between economic 
stability and entrepreneur enterprise. 
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Army Education differs from the Educational schemes pro- 
vided by the Admiralty and the Air Ministry in that it is totally 
divorced from Army Training. This divorce is an advantage in 
so far as it permits education for its own sake ; it is a disadvantage 
in so far as any non-training education in the Army rests upon 
arguments of military utility. If it can be argued that education 
for the soldier makes him a better soldier, then the Army Council 
will decide to have education ; the Secretary of State (quite a real 
person in this connection) will instruct the Education Department 
at the War Office and, together, all these will provide facilities 
for commanding officers. These officers will then apply the scheme 
so far as circumstances (operational, geographic, personal) permit. 
Finally, three types of local enthusiasm will breed and act: the 
real educationalist, the window dresser, the ‘ keep-them-out-of- 
mischief ’ officer. 

Only the very few know the arguments that carried weight 
with the Army Council; probably fewer know those influencing 
Sir James Grigg ;- many can guess. What is known is that, with 
a wide call up for the Militia before the war began, it was decided 
to provide, over and above technical instruction for purely military 
purposes, education of both vocational and non-vocational types 
for officers and men. The war enlarged the need and the oppor- 
tunity ; the Haining Committee met and reported, but only an 
abstract of the Report was printed (but not published). 

This abstract is available to officers and to civilian authorities 
acting as their allies in the Army Education scheme. In it is 
propounded the general policy of making the Army as far as possible 
self-supporting in educational matters. In it also are three sup- 
porting arguments: a good soldier is mentally alert and well 
equipped ; a good soldier is a good citizen; a good soldier will 
need a good job after the soldiering is done. Allied to these argu- 
ments are those subsequently adduced by ABCA (the Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs) ; that a good soldier knows what he is 
fighting for and loves what he knows. 


THE HIERARCHY 


Arguments, however, may reflect intention; they do not 
necessarily govern action. Action is the province of a miscellany 
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of individuals, some in uniform, some not. At the War Office 
there is an education department with a civilian Director, Mr. 
Bickersteth, who recently replaced Mr Bendall, and a staff of 
officers. In the field there is the Army Education Corps consisting 
of commissioned and non-commissioned officers devoting all their 
time to educational duties. Each Command has a Colonel, each 
area, or the equivalent, a major, and with each large formation 
(e.g. a division) another commissioned officer (e.g. Captain). These 
are Staff Officers attached to HQ in each case, working with a 
small office staff which grows less rapidly than the work. These 
are assisted by a number of non-commissioned officers. The 
ground, however, is so thinly covered that these full-time Educa- 
tion officers cannot teach, or conduct education; they can find 
time only to administer, i.e. survey, and provoke a demand, and 
satisfy it by providing personnel and equipment. Army formations 
are of many types and the distribution of non-commissioned A E C 
officers varies with them ; in general, hospitals, small sites (Search- 
light and Anti-Aircraft batteries) and young soldier battalions 
have more than field formations. Everywhere the personnel is 
inadequate to equal the opportunity. 

The next educational agents in the field are the regimental 
officer and NCO. With them rests much of the initiative and 
detail of arrangements. If their OC is not sympathetic little 
can be done. In parts of the Army an instruction has been issued 
that an education committee of officers and other ranks should 
exist to discover and satisfy requirements of personnel. This is 
not always set up and sometimes has not been successful ; again, 
it depends upon the encouragement of the OC and the enthusiasm 
of a few key persons. 

The A E C exists in two strata: the pre-war and the war-time 
recruit. Some of the former have been unequal to the sudden 
growth, both in its administrative complexity and in its wider 
range of content; in“ general, however, they have revealed an 
administrative efficiency and a tolerance for, if not complete 
sympathy with, the new content. On the other hand, they are 
invariably wedded to arguments of utility, they know and use 
the ‘ proper channels’ and they seek security in statistical returns. 
The new recruit is almost invariably well selected and is ready 
for experiment, able in administration and extremely energetic. 
So far, naturally, they have not yet reached positions of senior 
responsibility (except under ABCA). To the enthusiast, whether 
commissioned or not, the Army, with all its known set-up, is a 


frustrating school. 
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CIVILIAN ALLIES 

Since the Militia Bill civilian educationalists have asked to 
help in Army Education and they have never been refused. In 
some ways it may be said that they forced the issue and are 
responsible for there being a real education scheme for the Army. 
It cannot, however, be said that they have determined its shape 
or content. Today civilian educational facilities are mobilised 
through 23 Regional Committees, each focused round an office 
in a University or University College town. Each committee 
contains representatives of the University, all the L E A’s, together 
with the voluntary bodies, such as WE A, YMCA, Toc H, etc. 
On the committees also sit the senior education officers of the three 
Services in that region. These committees are expected to provide 
educational facilities which the Services cannot provide themselves. 
To date the bulk of their work has been for the Army ; this pro- 
portion appears to be gradually changing with the slower growth 
of education among the other two Services who were naturally 
during the past three years pre-occupied with technical training. 
Among the Army the bulk of the work has been, and will continue 
so presumably, for A A Command. And of this work the pro- 
vision of lectures and class instruction has occupied most office 
time and expense. Each committee has a panel of lecturers, 
class ttachers are generally drawn from L E A panels (and frequently 
provided direct). In so far as committees have provided without 
question the sort of lectures requested of them, and accepted 
without question reports from Education and the officers as to 
their popularity, they cannot be said to have had any effect on 
army educational policy except that, by making possible grand 
statistical returns, they have increased Education’s prestige at 
the War Office, and perhaps elsewhere. On the other hand, in so far 
as they have questioned the value of the demand for certain types 
of lectures, experimented, and persuaded officers to experiment, 
with new subjects and new persons, urged the desirability of 
arranging a course of lectures in place of a series of isolated talks, 
advised their lecturers to talk less and open discussions more ; 
in so far as they have done these things and even questioned the 
rightness of any complaints against the occasional lecturer to 
which they take exception, they have played a part in forming 
policy. In effect this has amounted to little. At the beginning 
of the scheme the Regional Committee Secretaries (all honorary !) 
taught both the old and the new AEC and regimental officers 
a lot about education. They also learned a lot. But they did 
have some effect. Latterly, however, the extent of the demand 
has become so great (and in some parts of Britain lecturer resources 
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are limited) that they have been relatively impotent. In accord- 
ance with the best traditions of English Education, they believed 
in economy and failed to demand the administrative assistance 
without which they would become nothing but overworked lecture 
agencies. Moreover—and it was expected of them—most of 
these Honorary Secretaries had important educational duties at 
their Universities (from which they received their salaries), duties 
which war made more onerous. 

And yet it is remarkable how much was done. Two develop- 
ments and one familiar problem called forth considerable effort 
from these Committees, efforts which have helped to set a pattern. 
The development of A BCA led to civilian short courses for regi- 
mental officers, while that of the ‘ Winter Scheme’ led to civilian 
short courses for non-commissioned officers. The old familiar 
problem came up with the small site—how to run a discussion on 
intelligent lines with the products of our English educational, 
industrial and commercial system. In these short courses the 
civilian allies worked well and their pattern has been incorporated © 
in the Army Scheme. In future the tendency appears for the 
Army to run them themselves, but the effect has been made. 
Similarly, in a number of other ways educational ideas have been - 
provided for the A E C to develop and upon which to base organised " 
schemes. A typical example is the development of organised 
educational therapy in military hospitals. This was worked out 
by civilians who were given all facilities by the military; then 
the military took over the provision; then a pattern-plan was 
made known and made available for all such hospitals. Whether 
it would have been desirable for the alliance between civilian and 
military to have been continued is another question, the answer 
to which depends upon the character and number of the military 
education officers. 

It has been shown that the full-time Army Education officers 
are thin upon the ground and that the resources of Regional Com- 
mittees have been strained. These allies are working with inade- 
quate means and it is most unlikely that their alliance will provide 
any but incompleted works. 

ABCA and the ‘ Winter Scheme’ were attempts to meet 
some of the deficiencies by exploiting resources inside the Army. 
Both are ambitious in scope and exacting in standard. Both were 
inaugurated in a hurry without preparing ‘ instructors ’ and without 
consulting their civilian allies who were at once called upon to 
help. It says much for the willingness and sense of duty of the 
latter that they responded and in each case, albeit reluctantly in 
the first instance, and with a modicum of discreet criticism. 
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ABCA 

The ABCA is a branch of the War Office with a civilian 
Director (Mr. W. E. Williams) and a skeleton staff of officers, 
specially recruited or transferred, It issues a weekly bulletin en- 
titled on alternate weeks, ‘Current Affairs’ and ‘War’. This is 
issued to regimental officers to enable them to talk to, and discuss 
with, their men (and women) current affairs, the background of the 
war and the relevance of the war to the man and woman in uniform. 
These bulletins are denied to the press and to the public. They 
are, however, not sinister in either sense of the word. They are 
well written in a sprightly conversational and colloquial manner, 
frequently they are signed, occasionally are brilliant and are so 
presented that, without expert background study, an intelligent 
officer can make some good use of them. Three outstanding 
issues were Harold Nicolson’s analysis of the inner significance 
of the present war, the twin articles by Colonel Cole and Cripps 
on Cripps’s indian mission, and Beveridge’s withdrawn article. 
Their format is clear, though the cover is a deplorable piece of layout, 
and in general they are admirable. Each regimental officer is 
enjoined by Army Council Instruction to meet his men for one 
hour (more or less) each week for a talk-discussion on current 
affairs, A BCA and the Education Department of the War Office 
are: still attempting to instruct officers in rudimentary technique 
of adult education which this instruction requires. Only the 
surface of the problem has yet been touched, despite the coopera- 
tion of AEC and Regional Committees. What the proportion 
of groups who enjoy these weekly hours regularly may be is not 
known: my guess is about 10%. What the competence of the 
officers who attempt it may be is not known; my guess is that 
5% are competent and 5% try and will succeed. What the degree 
of enjoyment and participation of the men and women in the 
ranks may be is not ascertainable. Présumably A BC A officers 
report as accurately as possible back to the Bureau and so to W O 
and Army Council. But no scientific survey has been made and 
A BCA officers are too few and too busy to do the job of reporting 
in any but general terms. Civilians have little opportunity of 
making an accurate assessment, and it is the evident policy of the 
Army authorities to make little information on this point available 
to the public. These remarks cast no reflection on the intentions 
of ABCA or the quality of the work of ABCA officers or on 
the cooperation of regimental officers. The simple fact is that 
this was an improvised scheme, that the Army is at war and 
that it is a tradition in England that the public do not criticise 
the Army. 
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BWP 


The Winter Scheme is a parallel improvisation. The prospect 
of a fourth winter with a large part of the Army at home partly 
trained but inactive compelled some action. As a result the Educa- 
tion Department of the War Office obtained from the. Army Council 
a permissive three hours a week for education, one hour military, 
one hour vocational, one hour citizenship. It issued a monthly 
bulletin entitled ‘ British Way and Purpose’ (B WP) divided 
into weekly instalments each intended to provide background 
information for such soldiers and A TS who were selected to give 
the instruction. The whole Army, it was intended, except where 
special circumstances prevented, should have one hour’s instruction, 
devoid of propaganda, in citizenship. The instructors were to be 
drawn from the units and were to be given preliminary instruction 
in the subject and the technique. It was, correctly enough, assumed 
that there were enough men (and perhaps women) in uniform to 
act as instructors. So little time was, however, allowed that the 
winter was half through before the many instructors needed could 
be selected and the many short courses needed could be arranged 
(again the AEC and Regional Committees cooperating). An 
estimate of the percentage of the project achieved and the quality 
of the instruction may be made along the lines of the estimate on 
the ABCA scheme. In this B W P scheme, whenever formation 
officers were very busy, civilians were asked to provide the instruc- 
tion and to help in instructors’ courses. The BWP bulletins 
are more text-bookish than ABCA issues, have more meat in 
them and are less digestible. Some are signed. They deal with 
such heavy going as Local and Central Government, What Is 
Race and Is There a British Nation, the Citizen’s Responsibilities, 
Dominion Status and The Problem of Colonies. The initial winter 
scheme is extended along similar lines (Housing, Public Health, etc.) 
into the summer and looks as if it has come to stay. 

These two schemes are purely Army schemes, although civilians 
may be called in to help. Civilians do not advise, are not consulted 
and are not encouraged to criticise. Both touch democracy 


intimately. 


CAC 

Between the Regional Committees and the three Fighting 
Services is the Central Advisory Council, composed of representa- 
tives of the same bodies as constitute the Regional Committees. 
This Council negotiates with the three Services as to the terms 
upon which the military-civilian educational alliance works. It 
allocates a Treasury grant to the committees ; it discusses how 
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policies adumbrated by the Services may be implemented 
and it takes up special administrative problems. It represents 
the highest educational bodies in the country and comprises the 
most distinguished. It is called advisory but advises nobody. 
Its collective educational wisdom is mobilised only to adjust 
administration ; its advice on educational policy is not sought. 
It appears to resent this position not one iota; it accepts a fait 
accompit on the part of the Services with the humility due from a 
civilian to the military in a democracy. On grounds of expediency 
it does not criticise the Services in public. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Such is the quaint framework for the great experiment of 
education in a war-time Army. The achievement both surpasses 
and falls short of the inadequate machinery. Tens of thousands 
of informative lectures have fallen on the heads of the unsuspecting 
soldier and A TS—lectures on Abyssinia, Blockade, Canada, 
Dehydration, lectures by Americans, Bohemians, Civil Servants, 
lectures on every topic imaginable. Eighty per cent of the lectures 
have been on aspects of current affairs. The best lecturers avail- 
able have given them and, to meet the demand, all sorts and 
conditions of men and women have come forward to lecture at a 
guinea a time, some often at long distances from home or office 
and at odd hours. The Blitz did not stop the stream. No one 
can hope to estimate the long-range effect of this barrage of talk. 
Often questions afterwards develop into impromptu discussions. 
Inside the Army the same barrage continues with officers and 
men lecturing—vocational and non-vocational classes, classes in 
languages, shorthand, art, classes in anything, classes in their 
tens of thousands, some at LEA schools and institutes, some 
in barracks or Army huts. The L E A’s have given of their best 
and many new instructors have come forward to teach for any- 
thing up to Io/— per hour, anywhere and at any time. Inside 
the Army the story is the same. Music and craft work are 
encouraged—welfare concerts, private concerts, Service concerts, 
now good EN SA concerts ; gramophone circles with a systematic 
routing of vast libraries of E NS A records and ippreciation talks 
by Service personnel and distinguished civilian musicians—art 
and craft classes in their thousands and tens of thousands, amateur 
craftsmen making toys, making mats, a few even making things 
of careful skill and fine design. Study centres are occasionally 
set up by the Army and canteens and YMCA centres catering 
for a thousand tastes. The Army stolidly expands its budget, 
permits any new development, provides facilities through its 
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multitudinous forms, and refuses to speculate as to the conse- 
quences. 

Discussion groups organised from above, discussion groups 
springing up from below, discussion groups encouraged from out- 
side—everywhere talk and ‘ education’ for those who want it and 
something called ‘education’ for those who don’t. If you are 
thinking of your career, you in uniform may buy a postal or a 
vocational correspondence course at the reduced price of 10/- 
per annum. If you want a class and another handful in the same 
unit can be persuaded to join, you can have it for nothing on the 
premises ; if you are near an evening institute you can go (when 
off duty, transport provided if possible) for nothing. 

If you don’t want, you may have to have an ABCA hour 
and a B W P hour each week, but with rota of duty, rota of leave 
and movement of troops you may even avoid that. 

What the Army really thinks of all this nobody knows. What 
the War Office knows, nobody can guess. Here at our hands in 
the middle of a democracy mobilised for war is an unaccustomed 
military discipline with, in its very midst, the dynamite of education. 
It is a bomb that cannot now be thrown away. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued on page 31) 


EDUCATION FOR A WORLD ADRIFT by Sir Richard Livingstone 
(Cambridge University Press, Current Problems Series No 17 3/6) 
Sir Richard Livingstone thinks that educational reformers today tend 
to concern themselves too much with the structure, and too little with 
the content of education: granted. He thinks that education should 
lead to an appreciation of nobility in life, and a desire to achieve it; 
also granted. But is continuous exhortation really the right way to 
ensure this desirable end ? This-reviewer found 155 pages of Ruskinian 
eloquence, interspersed with quotations from Plato, and almost un- 
spotted from the modern world, a soporific rather than an inspiration. 
Some may enjoy it; but is the mental state of modern citizens really 
so much worse than ever before, and are Walter Lippman’s grumblings 
conclusive evidence ? Meta 


THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER by H. N. Barnes (Allen & Unwin 2/6) 
A self-styled economist juggles with a few Board of Trade statistics 
and produces a blue-print for economic disorders which he scarcely 
understands. His facile and sweeping analysis leads to the absurd 
conclusion that the trade cycle can be remedied solely by a regulated 
dual note-issue for investment and consumption. Overlooks all literature 
on the subject. Style loose and deliberately popular. je-Gw.G, 
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FABIAN RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY REPORT 


HOME POLICY 


Home Research emphasis has centred during last quarter on education, 
the economics of reconstruction and social security. Miss Minna Specht’s 
research into the necessary legislation and expansion for a Common School 
system in this country is progressing, and a group has met to discuss in 
detail the first draft of her document. We hope that this will soon get 
into publication, and that the second part of Miss Specht’s work, now 
almost completed, on secondary schools in a unified State system, will 
become part of the same book. 

The Economics Committee is now meeting regularly and hopes to 
form a small group which will consider the costs of the various recon: 
struction projects now in hand. It seems increasingly necessary to get 
some financial balance between these various plans, ¢.g., education, social 
security, housing, etc., and to see how the various sections would fit in 
to an estimated post-war national income. Facts for Soctalists is being 
brought out in a new edition with war-time statistics as available, and a 
research pamphlet on Full Employment will be out shortly. Meanwhile 
the major book on the Control of Industry is proceeding. 

The Society’s Social Security Committee has held two conferences, 
one on Government Training and the Post-War Worker, which was addressed 
by Mr. H. W. Broadbent, Principal of Enfield Technical College, and by 
Miss Caroline Haslett, and an evening conference, together with the 
Ministry of Information film “ Life Begins Again”, when Dr. D. C. Norris 
spoke on the need for increased Rehabilitation provision. Research into the 
country’s rent structure and into the economic and social position of the 
aged in an ageing population are both advancing rapidly. Finally, a 
group has just been formed to investigate the relation of the Beveridge 
proposals to present-day wages with a view to making practical suggestions 
for a Minimum Wage policy. 


FABIAN COLONIAL BUREAU 


Two pieces of research on which the Bureau has been engaged for 
some time are now maturing. The first is a comprehensive report on the 
Co-operative movement in the Colonies, which is emerging from the work 
of the Co-operative Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord Winster, 
which was set up some time ago. A number of co-operative experts have 
contributed valuable individual studies, which are now being combined 
into a report for publication. The second proposed publication is an 
interesting account of the Tennessee Valley Authority, stressing those 
aspects of the Authority’s work which have a particular bearing on the 
development of other backward areas. The Bureau hopes to publish, 
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also, in connection with the Society’s Diamond Jubilee next year, a book 
entitled Fabian Essays on the Colonies. A number of distinguished experts 
have already agreed to contribute to this. 

A valuable paper was prepared for the Bureau by Dr. Arthur Lewis 
on “‘ Mining and Mineral Concessions in the Colonies ’’. . Mineral resources 
are one of the most valuable sources of colonial wealth and the ownership 
of the inines and distribution of their profits is outstandingly important. 
On the basis of much discussion by the Bureau, a series of recommendations 
on this subject are now being prepared by the Bureau for submission to 
the Colonial Office. 

Forced labour was introduced into a number of colonies last year 
in order to mobilise man-power for the war effort. The Bureau has opposed 
this from the start and has insisted, wherever possible, that at least adequate 
conditions of work should be ensured. Recently the Bureau made a 
complete survey of the present position regarding forced labour. Public 
attention has now been drawn to those spots where the position was found 
to be particularly unsatisfactory. 

Work on conditions in special territories continues. The situation in 
Cyprus gave rise to some anxiety owing to the steep increase in the cost 
of living without a concomitant rise in wages. Cyprus was debated in 
the House of Lords during March on the initiative of Lord Faringdon. 
Special attention is also now being given to the future of white settlement 
in Kenya, the problem of preparing for the demobilisation of colonial 
troops, and the complicated issue of the division of taxation between the 
colonial and the British Exchequers. 


FABIAN INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


The most recent publication of the Bureau is Labour and Europe, 
which outlines the need for a Socialist strategy. It has been prepared by 
the International Authority Group of the Bureau, of which Doreen Warriner 
is chairman. Based on a realistic approach to the International situation, 
it is a statement of the policy that must be adopted if a constructive settle- 
ment in Europe is to be achieved. ‘The keynote to this is a strong political 
authority with powers to implement a European Economic Council. ‘This 
pamphlet is a preliminary document of great importance for all socialists 
who recognise the need for a vigorous foreign policy now. 

The Bureau is continuing its work on Post-War Relief and Recon- 
struction and a series of lectures on this subject, on the lines of the Oxford 
Conference, was held at the Conway Hall. The lecturers and chairmar— 
were: Dr. John Marrack, Harold Clay ; Aleck Bourne, Lord Faringdon ; 
Sir Herbert Emerson, H. N. Brailsford; W. Arnold Forster, A Creech 
Jones, M.P ; H. N. Brailsford, Lord Latham. 

Following these lectures a series of discussion meetings for speakers 
has been arranged, in which some of the lecturers and other experts will 
take part, and a set of speakers’ notes on this subject is being prepared. 

The Parliamentary side of our work in being gradually and steadily 
developed, and a group of Labour Members of Parliament interested in 
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International affairs has been formed. Meetings are held at which experts 
deal with both post-war problems and current topics. These meetings, 
in some measure, fill the gap caused by the cessation of the meetings of 
the International Advisory Committee of the Labour Party since 1939. 

An International May-Day Demonstration was held on May Ist at 
the Conway Hall, at which there were speakers from twelve countries. 
The compére was Jim Griffiths, M.P., and the speakers for Britain, Harold 
Clay and Alfred Barnes, M.P. The demonstration was widely used in the 
European service of the B.B.C., both in English and the various Con- 
tinental languages, and received good notices in the press. 

Our Press work generally is being developed, and we have been able 
to provide a number of articles on Post-War Relief, International Labour 
Unity, and European Security to a number*of local Labour and Trade 
Union papers throughout the country. . 


Our Soviet Ally is being issued by Routledge in the Labour Book 
Service. This book, by Dr. N. Baron, Margaret Cole, J. Narodny and 
A. Steinberg, includes studies of the Soviet political and economic institu- 
tions, the Trade Unions, the treatment of nationalities, education and 
culture, with much material not hitherto available in English. 

Research and enquiry upon International Labour Unity, the future 
of the Trade Union Movements and the I.L.0O., and the policy to be followed 
in a settlement with Germany are in steady progress, and further reports 
will be given as soon as the work is sufficiently advanced. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


International and Colonial 


MASARYK IN ENGLAND by R. W. Seton Watson (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 7/6) 

THE WAY TO VICTORY. WHAT WOULD BE A GOOD PEACE? 
by Dr Eduard Benes (Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Czechoslovak Documents Nos. 1 and 3) 


THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS by C. Poznanski (Routledge & Sons 5/-) 
Professor Seton Watson has produced much more than an account of 
the great man’s exile in England; the chapters dealing with Masaryk’s 
political activity convey exactly the atmosphere of the political warfare 
milieu of the time, and are followed by three documents by Masaryk 
himself which are a classic statement of the 1919 conception of the role 
of the small nations in Europe. In Masaryk’s view, the problem of the 

danger zone’ between Germany and Russia could be settled by giving 
complete independence to the small nations existing there. Today 
Masaryk’s idea of a Serb-Bohemian corridor reveals the unreality of 
the purely nationalist approach; how could a slender strip of Slav 
territory prevent the Nazi economic drive to the East, or prevent 
Hungary’s landlords from linking up with their Fascist allies? Again, 
he believed that the break up of the monarchy would bring prosperity 
to the Central European part of Danzig, Fiume and Trieste, instead 
of the stagnation and decay which followed the monarchy’s dissolution. 
Events have shown that this approach was too optimistic, and too 
lacking in realism on the economic side. But politically, Masaryk’s 
insight into Europe’s problem remains unshaken by events. ‘ The role 
of Britain in the future settlement should be ‘‘ the Brain policy’’. She 
should have a plan, and the European public ought to know it. This 
ought to come now,’ wrote Dr Seton Watson, in notes from a talk with 
Masaryk in 1914, still true thirty years after. Again: ‘The programme 
of the Allies cannot be a mere plan to crush Germany: for a nation of 
65 millions (with German Austria, 75 millions) cannot be crushed. It 
must be a plan of defence, a plan for promoting the moral and political 
progress of Europe and of humanity.’ 
Thirty years later, Dr Benes restates the small nations’ case in very 
different terms. He abandons the claim for full independence, and 
recommends ‘the application of the confederation principle in Central 
Europe’, recalling the Little Entente to illustrate his fundamental 
adherence to the federal idea. The task of building up Central Europe 
depends in Dr Benes’ opinion, ‘ first of all’, on Great Britain, the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. and a resurrected France, Poland, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. The present war is regarded as the ‘ decisive historical 
moment ’ for a definite smashing of the pan-German Drang nach Osten, 
and ‘for this there is needed the genuine and friendly and loyal 
collaboration of Poland, Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union’. There 
seems here to be some confusion about the ‘mission’ of the small 
nations between Russia and Germany. Poland, for instance, has 
aspirations in the East which are strongly repudiated in Moscow. To- 
day the ‘cordon sanitaire’ idea—small federations or small nations 
alike—is out of date: the small nations in the Baltic-Black Sea zone 
are far too weak and disunited to be a ‘ bulwark’ against any Great 
Power. Now that Stalin is saving Europe it would be wise to reject the 
old strategic approach to the small nations: the question today is how 
all the European nations can be fitted into a common system of European 
security and prosperity, based on a permanent agreement between 
Soviet Russia, Britain and the United States. 
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Mr Poznanski attacks the modern critics of the small nations 
ideology, Professor Carr and G. D. H.-Cole, without really meeting any 
of their main points. To condemn them as imperialist is a common 
practice, which stultifies discussion and in fact leaves the field free to 
the real Fascists. Is there any real incompatibility between the central 
institutions advocated by Carr and others and some form of national 
freedom ? D. W. 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES—WAS IT JUST? by T. E. Jessop 
(Nelson 5/-) 
There is much useful material in this little book for the discriminating 
reader, who will see that the author does not overlook his case, that 
the Treaty was ‘not too harsh upon the Germans’. Justice, not 
expediency, is the theme—much more of a Vansittart than a Gollancz. 
But his opinions, except on Reparations, are in the main from the con- 
temporary point of view, not from later experience. He shows that 
World War II is less the fault of the peace than of World War I. A 
useful short bibliography—which may, however, reveal the extent of 
the author’s own reading. C.R. A. R. 


PEACE AND WAR. United States Foreign Policy, 1931-41 (HM 
Stationery Office 1/-) 
This résumé of U S foreign policy is grim reading. A State Department 
publication, it gives only the diplomatic facts permissible at present. 
In short, this is a skeleton and it would be pleasant to think that all 
the bones were here and in their right places. One can recommend 
that people read it, but an analysis of the material can only be done 
along with many other documents in the years to come. H. F. 


an 

ATLANTIC MEETING by H. V. Morton (Methuen 6/-) 
When Mr Churchill crossed the Atlantic to confer with President 
Roosevelt on a battleship in a Newfoundland bay, Mr Morton went 
with him and Atlantic Meeting describes the meeting which culminated 
in the signing of the Atlantic Charter. Mr Morton gives us the drama 
of the “ Prince of Wales’’ voyage across the U-boat infested ocean, 
her successful return and many Churchillian close-ups, but nothing is 
overdrawn. He was present at history in the making; he was conscious 


of this fact and the result is a page of history. E. PP: 
ATLANTIC CHARTER by Cecil King (Studio 15/- 56 full page 
illustrations) 


This friendly book supplies the need for a history of the American Navy 
from 1775 to 1942. There is but slight and inexpert reference to politics, 
and the accounts, though as readable as can be, of naval actions, could 
do with explanatory diagrams. But the author’s acknowledgments 
should be a guarantee of accuracy. On retrospection the text may 
appear, perhaps naturally, as a confusing catalogue. But the illustra- 
tions—prints and photographs from official and private sources—have 
been admirably chosen and reproduced. A useful present. 

COR, A. R; 


THE PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR, 
JAN.-DEC. 1941, by Harold Wheeler (Odhams Press 6/-) 

War,’ we read in The Dynasts, ‘ makes rattling good history.’ Wheeler’s 

pen rattles too journalistically to justify his claim that ‘ the statement 

I was there is of priceless value compared to I have heard’. Butasa 

well-arranged record of events, this headline history could hardly be 

bettered. Comment is restrained and guesswork at a minimum. Good 

maps and index—and, above all, readable—compared, e.g., with the 

bulletins of Chatham House. C.R. A. R. 


EUROPE’S FREE PRESS by Vincent Brome (Feature Books 3/6) 
This is part of the story of the underground newspapers of Europe 


ad 
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described as far as the censor permits. Obviously and quite rightly 
the gh a permission does not extend very far, but enough is told 
to make one appreciate the dangers these anonymous editors, writers 
and helpers face. One applauds and is amused by the cunning methods 
they adopt to outwit the Gestapo and one is filled with horror and 
indignation when those methods fail and German retribution overtakes 


these men who will be silenced only by death. BoP. 
THE GERMAN LEBENSRAUM by Robert E. Dickenson (Penguin 
9d) 


An attempt to answer the Nazi racial fantasies on their own ground, 
ive. historical, geographical and biological analysis, although the political 
student may regard considerations of the Frisian settlements in the 
5th century BC (‘ placing their isolated settlements on artificial mounds 
or terps raised slightly above the level of the marshes and the tides ’) 
as somewhat remote from the essential factors to be considered today 
in attempts to resolve the ‘German Problem’ in relation to post-war 
Europe. But the last 150 pages do offer a useful review of some of the 
really relevant modern economic and geographic factors in this problem. 

bis 


L’AUTRE BATAILLE DE FRANCE by Jacques Loraine (Oxford 
University Press 3/6) 

This describes the psychological battle waged by Hitler to enmesh the 

@ diverse French elements which had yielded to collaboration—the gradual 
reduction of Pétain through flattery and blackmail. An irrefutable 
documentation shows the devilry of the game. The author’s personal 
comment appears only in the captions, which are worthy of d’Aubigne 

or Hugo in their literary and political appeal. An indispensable book 

for future historians. A.M. R. 


SOVIET PLANNING AND LABOUR IN PEACE AND WAR by 
Maurice Dobb (Rgputledge 4/-) 

Four studies on economic planning, the Soviet financial system, work 

and wages, and the economic effects of war. Not new matter, but an 

extremely interesting and valuable collection of available information. 

The first two chapters are particularly useful and the third, if the least 

objective, is illuminating for its description of the Soviet method of 


industrial discipline. Aor As 
WHAT DOES GANDHI WANT? by T. A. Raman (Oxford University 
Press 3/6) 


A chronological anthology, with the necessary minimum of factual 
background, of Mr Gandhi’s articles and statements since the beginning 
of the war. One has to confess that, from the point of view of ' practical ' 
politics, Mr Gandhi is difficult to follow; but one has an uneasy feeling 
that, in the same circumstances, Jesus would have taken much the same, 
apparently contradictory, line. Which lends a touch of irony to the 
fact that the self-appointed leaders of a Crusade for Christian Civilisation 
have clearly failed to understand Mr Gandhi at all. Jee 


THE CHETNIKS by George Sava (Faber & Faber 10/6) 
The earlier pre-war part of the book gives a good background of the 
Balkans. There is very little information about the fight against the 
Axis which appeared in the press some months ago. The partisans are 
not even mentioned, nor the difficulties which have arisen between 
them and Mihailovich’s patriots. A good book on the present situation 
in Yugoslavia is greatly needed. joe 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES by Josef Hané 
(World Peace Foundation 50 cents) 
A rather conventional statement of the view that the small nations 
set up was an economic success, and that small federations between 
70 
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Poles and Czechs, and Greeks and Yugoslavs, will pave the way to 
wider plans. Quite unaware of the problems created by peasant poverty 
and even denies that Austria was an economic impossibility. Throws 
no light on the part to be played by the USA, beyond the ates 
Freedoms. D. W. 


HOW AMERICA LIVES by J. C. Furmas (John Lane 12/6) 
Meet the Americans—not the whole 130 millions, of course, but 16 
families selested by the Ladies’ Home Journal (biggest thing of its kind 
in the States) as being typical of all the rest. From these close-ups 
we discover that Americans rarely open a book, go to the play or a 
concert; take no interest in politics, social questions, or international 
affairs ; seldom keep accounts, go to bed with their marriage lines over- 
head, devote themselves to their families, homes, and jobs. And there’s 
never a black sheep among them. 1D Iegles 


HOW WAR CAME TO AMERICA by Forrest Davis and Ernest K. 
Lindley (Allen & Unwin 12/6) 

This book, by two well-known American publicists, gives the inside 
story of the American attitude to the war up to the Japanese attack 

on Pearl Harbour. It explains the State Department’s Vichy policy 
and shows how alarmed the US Government was at the possibility 

of the surrender of the French Fleet and naval bases to the Germans. 
Gives the hitherto unpublished story of the destroyer-bases deal with 
Britain. Much more interesting than the title would suggest. 

A. E. D. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CIVILISATION by John U. Nef 
(University of Chicago Press $3.00) 

This is an honest and authentic book written by a Professor of Economic 
History who believes that the expansive forces in our economic life 
have probably played themselves out, but that we are under the spell 
of the materialist values that have arisen with them. He would face 
without regret a failure to increase material wealth, but insists that 
our society must return to sound intellectual and spiritual values. Much 
of his criticism is justified (but it would have been better to limit it to 
the United States or else to devote more differentiated analysis to the 
civilisations of England, France and other western countries). Un- 
fortunately it must be said that the book is ‘ reactionary ’: in the strict 
sense that it wishes us to go back to the religious beliefs and moral 
attitudes of a former age. It is doubtful whether America will listen ; 
and, for my part, although I strongly sympathise with the greater part 
of the criticisms, I think it will be right not to do so. H. L. E. 


THE INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD 
POWER (Oxford 6d) 

This pamphlet, by Mr Whitney Hart Shepardson, is based realistically 

on consideration of the question: what are the world interests of the 

United States? It is therefore very much more useful and, since it 

takes broad views, by no means less friendly, to people of other countries 

than the usual uneasy public shuffle between self-regarding action and 


self-denying phrases. First-rate work. 13) ba De 
Military 
PRINCIPLES OF WAR. Clausewitz, Tr., and Ed. H. W. Gatzke (John 
Lane 3/6) 


WEAPONS AND TACTICS by Tom Wintringham (Faber 10/6) 
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IS BOMBING DECISIVE? by F. O. Miksche (Allen & Unwin 5/-) 
In these three little books the general reader may find a sketch of the 
theory and practice of War which, properly assimilated, will place him 
at an advantage compared with most officers of field rank who have 
not passed through the Staff College in any discussion at large on 
strategy. Of course, Clausewitz did not compress into one succinct 
essay (admirably edited and translated into effortless English) all there 
is to be said about the theory of War. Tom Wintringham has not 
produced a comprehensive history of War in terms of the impact of 
new weapons, and Captain Miksche has taken only the most prominent 
strategic question arising out of the development of the newest weapon. 
But the first of these books brings out the nature of the theoretical 
principles which, consciously or subconsciously, have been applied by 
the great martial leaders of all time in utilising the new weapons of 
their day; Wintringham’s historical sketch reviews these applications 
objectively ; and Miksche shows how the trained mind, drawing on 
theory and practice, handles a current problem to arrive at some 
intellectually satisfying conclusions about the proper place and limita- 
tions of bombing in the strategy of the present War. These writers 
share that quality of seeming to hold their subjects at a sufficient 
distance to see them in perspective and avoiding that dogged myopia 
which tends to characterise more official writings. It is not without 
significance that Clausewitz himself was denied not only the opportunity 
of putting into practice his ideas as to the theory and conduct of War, 
but even that of occupying a position in which he could exercise a serious 
influence on the military education of his day. A crowning and typical 
piece of officialdom made him head of the Prussian War School—but 
limited his duties to the administration of the school and virtually 
excluded him from any influence on the curriculum. HIG.©: 


LESSONS IN ALLIED COOPERATION, NAVAL, MILITARY 
AND AIR, 1914-18 by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. 
(Oxford University Press 10/6) 

A compilation from official records, with author’s own comments. The 
treatment is perhaps too cursory to have much chance to inculcate the 
lessons referred to in the title. Haig’s relationship with Foch, when 
the latter became generalissimo, is described, and one can only wonder 
why it was not reproduced as regards Lord Gort and Gamelin in 1939. 
Neither the Government nor the General Staff seems to have thought 
the bomb worth bothering about, still less insisting upon. Hence 
Dunkirk, and civilisation brought to the brink of catastrophe. 


THE BRITISH WAY OF WARFARE by Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart 
(Penguin 9d) 
Anyone who agrees with the author’s description of himself as ‘ the 
greatest military writer and expert of our time’ may find interest in 
this rehashed criticism of British military methods, including the faded 
controversies of the Hore-Belisha period. He thinks we should not 
have adopted conscription in the last war, but instead should have 
supplied and munitioned our allies—thus fighting to the last ars 


ROOTS OF STRATEGY edited by Major Thomas R. Phillips (John 
Lane the Bodley Head 10/6) d 7 

Here in 242 pages is the collected military wisdom of Sun Tzu, Vegetius, 

Marshal de Saxe, Frederick the Great and Napoleon. It is very 

interesting reading and should be a boon to students, professional and 

amateur, of military problems. It provokes the thought that war was 

once a more civilised business than it is today. | Dayle 
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Political and Biographical 


A TIME FOR GREATNESS by Herbert Agar (Eyre & Spottiswood 
7/6 
s fauihan and penetrating, witty and profound—this is a notable book. 
Its attack on the political selfishness and sordid commercialism of pre- 
Roosevelt America is devastating. Its appeal for a higher idealism 
and for a real democracy provides both hope and inspiration and will 
no doubt influence millions of worthy Americans. Throughout, how- 
ever, one scents an exaggerated fear of collectivism. Mr Agar seems 
unable to realise that socialism need not be totalitarian—State owner- 
ship need not mean dictatorship by a group of State bosses. So deep 
is this fear that the author stakes everything on an appeal to the 
capitalists to reform. If only they would be moral ‘ our world might 
enjoy the greatest and most widespread capitalist expansion in her 
history’. Socialists will sympathise with so much in this book that 
it is to be hoped that Mr Agar will think again. DANS. 


WHAT IS MARXESM? by Emile Burns (Gollancz 2/-) 
An exposition, in clear and simple language, of the orthodox Communist 
angle. There is, of course, no criticism of Marx; where his prophecies 
failed to come true, they are ignored; and where he gave no guidance, 
the gap is filled by a modicum of the actual history of the U.S.S.R. and 
of Communist tactics since the last war. As to which, the following 
extract is of interest: ‘If... Chamberlain had not succeeded in 
handing over Czechoslovakia to Germany; if France had stood by her 
pledge to help; and if, in spite of this, Germany had attacked Czecho- 
slovakia (which, of course, would not have happened—my italics).the war 
would not have been an unjust war on the part of Czechoslovakia, 
France and Great Britain.’ One might try reading ‘ Poland’ instead 
of ‘ Czechoslovakia ’ M_1.C, 


INSIDE THE LEFT by Fenner Brockway (Allen & Unwin 15/-) 
Much information about the Labour movement in the rapid years of 
growth before and after 1914 is provided. Some of his narrative is 
enthralling, although most of the enthusiasm oozes out of it when the 
author leaves the wider Labour movement for life among the Left 
splinters. He is the individualist type gho finds it dificult to work 
inside a larg party and who could never take responsibility for any 
governmental office in a transitional stage towards socialism. eee 


FABIAN SOCIALISM by G. D. H. Cole (Allen & Unwin, Ltd 7/6) 
The author, who is Chairman of the Fabian Society, is careful to state 
that his book is not official, but féw Fabians, if any, will find fault with 
either contents or title. There is no Fabian dogma. The chapter 
entitled ‘Basic Socialism is the most convincing statement of the 
case for Socialism that the present writer has come across for many a 
long day, and is ideal for that section of the public which is vaguely 
attracted by Common Wealth. Another valuable chapter deals with 
key industries which must be brought under democratic control and 


organised to serve the public interest. AS. DP: 
FATE HAS BEEN KIND by F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, MP {Hutchin- 
son 15/-) 


Memoirs of a truculent Etonian who embraced Radicalism—with a 
note on his philosophy of life. The most interesting parts deal with 
the selfless devotion with which the author and his wife served the 
Suffrage Movement—more revealing because of their modesty. There 
are also, however, interesting sidelights on the Labour Government 
of Snowden and MacDonald. Historians, please note. M.I.C. 
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Social and Industrial 


AN INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY by May 
Smith (Cassell 7/6) 
Dr Smith’s book is both informative and easy to read, covering, as it 
does, every aspect of the environmental conditions with which the 
worker comes in contact. She explains the methods of psychological 
investigation employed, and discusses measures for improving the 
general health of the worker. In particular does she draw attention 
to underlying psychological factors and personal conflicts, which 
frequently militate against the individuals producing their most effec- 
tive work, and yet which are often regarded by the employer as mere 
laziness, slackness or inefficiency. This is particularly applicable to 
the young adult. Esk. G, 


WOMEN IN WAR FACTORIES by Amabel Williams-Ellis (Gollancz 
be 

ist Guy bit of individual Mass Observation. Mrs Williams-Ellis has 
clearly been very much impressed and heartened by her personal studies 
of the war workers, and gives vivid sketches of women at work, their 
conditions and problems, employment exchanges and the Essential 
Works Order; she has also useful suggestions to make. Not always 
accurate on facts that I can check, e.g. shop stewards did not appear 
for the first time in 1914. This makes one wonder whether the facts 
about processes, etc., are quite reliable. But a very readable production. 
Mz 1.C: 


OVER TO BOMBERS by Mark Benney (Allen & Unwin 8/6) 
An excellent piece of social reporting by an intelligent author of 
democratic views and real human insight, who worked in several aircraft 
factories. The book is a composite picture of the turning over of a 
factory to aircraft production, based on experiences from different 
plants. Every appearance of authenticity; many amusing incidents ; 
several interesting suggestions. A.A. 


VICTORY PRODUCTION by J. T. Murphy (Lane 6/-) 
The author has been an inspector in two engineering factories engaged 
on war production. What he discovered about production and about 
the attitude of his fellow workers to it, to Trade Unions, to management 
and to the war makes first-rate social reporting. He finishes with some 
general criticisms and suggestions on the organisation of production 


and the role of vested interests. IN IN 
THE ROAD TO TOTAL WAR by Lawrence Wolfe (Big Ben Books 
6d) 


A plea for Community living—spoiled by wild exaggerations and a 
complete disregard for psychological and practical difficulties. The 
author is, however, right in pointing out the economies which could be 
achieved by communal catering and the effective provision of nursery 
schools. DENES: 


THE GREAT REFUSAL by Geoffrey Whitworth (Frederick Muller  1/-) 
A cry of alarm about the dangers of birth control and of the psychological 
and social results of indiscriminate sex relations. Without proclaiming 
the Catholic viewpoint the author hints that it may prove to be justified 
biologically if the increasing infertility of the non-Catholic West persists. 
The social responsibilities of marriage are rightly stressed, but the gibes 
at those who shy at indiscriminate procreation carry little conviction. 
The state of India today emphasises the need for quality as well as 
quantity. D.N.S. 
70% 
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THE LAND AND LIFE by Montague Fordham (Routledge 4/-) 
An ably written statement of the Rural Reconstruction Association’s 
case for maximum agricultural development, standard prices, agri- 
cultural banks, and a ‘federation of the agricultural interests’. Mr 
Fordham suggests that the post-war situation may force the country 
to adopt the policy he commends ; but though he writes with knowledge, 
and an agreeable freedom from the ‘merry peasant’ motif, he cannot 
be said to deal adequately with the contrary views of the ‘ University 
economists and certain leaders of agricultural opinion ’ he criticises. 

KH. 


INDUSTRY AND RURAL LIFE Ed. by H. Bryant Newbold (Faber 
8/6) 

Records a Cambridge conference of planning experts. It cannot be 
said to add much to what is available in the Scott Report, save certain 
marked differences of opinion of which everybody has been long aware, 
and concerning which some younger speakers expressed a natural 
impatience. This is not to belittle the ‘Statements’ by the late Sir 
Daniel Hall, Professor Ashby, and the rest: they were necessary to 

the conference, and may direct readers to their authors’ fuller works. 
1G Jel 


LABOUR ON THE LAND by W. H. Pedley (King & Staples 10/6) 
This useful piece of research, based on a questionnaire to land workers 
and ex-land workers, confirms that the drift from the land is almost 
wholly due to low wages. Other factors, among which disappointed 
land-hunger is shown to be unimportant, are discussed with appropriate 
statistics and references. A competent survey, corrective of views 
that confuse agricultural prosperity with a teeming peasant population. 
A supplementary questionnaire to estimate the attractiveness of well- 
paid land work under good conditions might be helpful. K. H. 


OUR TOWNS, A CLOSE-UP, edited by Margaret Bondfield (Oxford 
University Press 5/-) 
A study made in 1939-42 by the Hygiene Committee of the Women’s 
Group on Public Welfare, this book shows in stark and sordid detail 
the almost unbelievable conditions that poverty combined with lack 
of education and social self-respect engender in our towns. Evacuation 
and the background of a healthier country life threw into relief these 
unpleasant facts of filth and malnutrition obtaining among numbers 
of town dwellers. The Committee has not been content merely to 
record; it has also made wise and practicable recommendations. This 
book should be read, not because it is pleasant, but because it records 
a state of things which no democracy can afford to ignore. ESPs 


TRAINING IN FOREMANSHIP AND MANAGEMENT by James 
J. Gillespie (Pitman 8/6) 

A useful text book on Industrial Management, for Foremen and Junior 

Managers, unusual in that it starts with the human and social factors. 

Simply written and not too complicated, but with some rather doubtful 


practical psychology. A.A. 


Reconstruction 


HOUSING BEFORE THE WAR—AND AFTER by M. J. Elsas 
(King & Staples 5/-) 

A concise but comprehensive account of housing development between 

the Wars, revealing the underlying social and economic forces which 

have shaped that development. The experience here chronicled has 

many a lesson for the future. In particular, Dr Elsas points out that 

at no time during the period has the private building of working-class 
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houses been alone sufficient. Even during the housing boom of the 
thirties, the houses built were mainly of the ‘ middle class’ type. Vital 
reading for all interested in post-war housing policy—that is, for all 
who take their citizenship seriously. Ish, Ale 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF POST-WAR BUILDING by Lewis 
Mumford (Faber & Faber 1/6) 
Another valuable essay in the Rebuilding Britain Series, about town 
and country planning problems on this side of the Atlantic by the 
revolutionary thinker, Lewis Mumford, who carries a stage further the 
line of thought he developed in ‘ The Culture of Cities’ and ‘ Faith for 
Living’. In the near future we have a grand opportunity for urban 
reconstruction if we have the will, and it is interesting to note that the 
conclusions reached by the author are in the main those of the Barlow 
Report. Uodeas ke 


BRITAIN AND WORLD AIR TRANSPORT by B. J. Hurren (John 
Crowther, Ltd 2/6) 
With air transport now receiving wide attention and the evident need 
for a clearer appreciation of how it will affect the people of England, 
this little book is timely. It gives a sober view of developments in 
contrast with the imaginative speculations of the sensational press 
and as such it will do good. (It is a pity the pure economics of air 
transport in comparison with other means has been omitted, as it makes 
the clearest case.) The author’s details are sometimes inaccurate— 
diesels are internal combustion engines, also it is the Tower of Babel— 
and his illustrations to his arguments are not always convincing. (Its 
56 pages for 2/6 may prevent it having the widest public.) ER ie 


THE BRITAIN I WANT by Emanuel Shinwell, MP (Macdonald 10/6) 
Mr Shinwell’s political testament has all the vigour we usually associate 
with this outspoken MP. This is a many-sided analysis of Britain’s 
ills and few Socialists will disagree with the cures he suggests. But 
many others, notably the vested interests he attacks, will not be so 
agreeable. This would be a good book for many non-Socialists to read—- 
but I don’t suppose they will. One other remark: Isn’t the phrase 
“ vested interests ’ rather overworked by Socialist writers 2? Mr Shinwell 
uses it quite often. be 


THE TRAINING AND TEACHING OF ADULT WORKERS by 
Philip E. Vernon (University of London Press 2/-) 
An unpretentious little book, with a good deal of rather elementary, 
but interesting suggestions on the methods of training uneducated 
adults. The curve which shows that people can learn easily in middle 
life is perhaps the most significant. Needs following up with more 
serious study. M. I. C, 
THE HISTORIAN LOOKS FORWARD by Professor J. H. Clapham 
(Sidney Ball Memorial Lecture, O U P 1/-) 
And sees nothing in particular, save that the problem is very complex, 
that we must remember our immemorial history, and not pay too much 
attention to the USSR. Sidney Ball, a definite and positive Radical 
fighter, would turn in his grave if he could read this ass oa) ihe 


WHOSE FUTURE, ANYWAY ? by Dennis Sandelson (The Quality 
Press 2/6 
As Sir hidoal Acland says in the Foreword, Mr. Sandelson’s book shows 
a young man thinking aloud. He thinks about people and politicians, 
property and the Press and many other things that many other young 
men are thinking about nowadays. His book contains no startling 
new thoughts, offers no new solutions, but it has one value: it puts 
into words what a lot of people, young and old, think but are too 


inarticulate to say. EYE; 


. 
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Miscellaneous 


PANORAMA 1900-1942 by Harold Herd (Allen & Unwin 7/6) 
This is not another ‘cavalcade’ born of a mania for collecting news- 
paper snippets. It is indeed a panorama, bounded by distant Edwardian 
peaks, with the muddy wastes of 1914-1918 in the middle distance, 
and in the foreground the dismal litter of the years between the wars. 
Harold Herd sees with the eye of a trained journalist, but his is neither 
the journalism that is unreadable nor the literature that is never read. 
Also he shows signs of possessing a robust faith in and honest love for 
common humanity. AE oO 22? 


A 
JEAN JAURES: HIS LIFE AND WORK by J. Hampden Jackson 
(Allen & Unwin, Ltd 12/6) 
Here is the best biography of Jaurés published in English and one of 
the best published in any language. Mr Hampden Jackson does under- 
stand his hero; it helps him to understand the thinker, the profound 
unity of his life, the synthetic character of his philosophy. 

Special attention has been paid to the three great campaigns which 
occupied many of Jaurés’ years: for peace, for justice (Dreyfus case), 
for socialist unity. The book is interesting, original and inspiring. 

PodecB: 


BETWEEN TWO WARS by J. A. Spender (Cassell 8/6) 
Posthumous publication by a Liberal historian of the ‘old school’. 
The title is misleading, for the book is mainly a very sound, realistic 
criticism of the hollow collective security of the League. Accepts 
the theory that Chamberlain was playing for time—but did he use it? 
—and could be much more severe on the foreign politics of the Left. 


Part II contains miscellaneous essays, slight and somewhat Eltonic. 
C ORNs 


WILL IT BE PEACE? by Capt. Cunningham-Reid, DFC, MP. 
(Hurricane Books 9d) 
Most Fabians would pick up a pamphlet by Cunningham-Reid with 
some suspicion and ‘ Will it be Peace ?’ has a strong flavour of egotism. 
It contains, though, a spirited attack on Conservative Whips and on 
Facist tendencies in high places, with which many will sympathise. 
Some rather superficial economics and judgments upon Germany, follow. 
Other ideas are better, but few practical suggestions are made, except 
that citizens should promote meetings on Parliamentary Reform and 
invite the gallant captain to speak. IDES 


